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said ; he never came to her at the time she appointed ; he often came drunk ; lastly, to crown all, he behaved himself toward her with bad manners, indecency, and disrespect."
The blow having been struck, Harley suffered it with an outward calm, characteristic of his public demeanour throughout his life. This composure came partly from temperament, partly from a long course of self-restraint, by no means common among his contemporaries. He announced his fall to his sister with the same remarkable absence of vexation as he did to Swift. This may by some be regarded as affectation ; it was real, and never throughout his most intimate correspondence did he allude, except with calmness, to his loss of power, or show either resentment or even annoyance at the action of Anne, "the dear Queen," as he writes of her on the eve of her funeral,1 and once overthrown, he made no sustained attempt, as a more ambitious man would have done, to rise. Equally genuine was his idea of duty ; for in the strange and difficult political circumstances of the age he followed a consistent, if a somewhat questionable, standard of political conduct.
"I hope," he writes on July 29th, "my dearest sister was sufficiently prepared for what happened
1 Lord Oxford to Edward Harley, iQth August 1714.   Brampton MSS., No. 117.